XXXII
THE MEDICINE OF THE MIND

THERE are minds that run to maxims as Messrs.
Holloway and Beecham ran to pills. From the fields
and mines of experience they cull their secret ingredi-
ents, concentrate them in the alembic of wit, mould
them into compact and serviceable form, and put them
upon the market of publicity for the universal benefit
of mankind. Such essence of wisdom will surely cure
all ills; such maxims must be worth a guinea a box.
When the wise and the worldly have condensed their
knowledge and observation into portable shape, why
go further and pay more for a medicine of the soul, or,
indeed, for the soul's sustenance ? Pills, did we say ?
Are there not tabloids that supply the body with
oxygen, hydrogen, calorics, or whatever else is essential
to life in the common hundredweights and gallons of
bread, meat, and drink ? Why not, feed our souls on
maxims, like those who spread the board for courses
of a bovril lozenge apiece, two grains of phosphorus,
three of nitrogen, one of saccharine, a dewdrop of
alcohol, and half a scruple of caffeine to conclude ?

It is a stimulating thought, encouraging to economy
of time and space. We read to acquire wisdom, and
no one grudges zeal in that pursuit. But still, the time
spent upon it, especially in our own country, is what
old journalists used to call "positively appalling/'